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able number of serious gaps with competent up-to-date accounts, and 
have made in the volume as a whole a distinct addition to our means 
for the study of European history. 

E. W. Dow. 

Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. By Henry Adams, with an In- 
troduction by Ralph Adams Cram. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1913. Pp. viii, 401.) 
The topic of this book is the genius of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Some works upon the past are history primarily, while 
others, primarily, are literature. In the one, the writer seemingly is 
lost in his subject; in the other, the subject, if not merged in the writer, 
at least draws interest from his personality. " The style is the man " — 
in literature ; and in literature, it is from the " man " emerging before 
the eyes of our mind that we draw pleasure and illumination. Natur- 
ally, that a book is " literature " in this sense, affects its presentation of 
its topic. Mr. Cram says in his admirably enthusiastic " editor's note " 
to Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres: 

Greater, perhaps, even than his grasp of the singular entirety of 
mediaeval civilization, is Mr. Adams's power of merging himself in a 
long dead time ... it is no phantasm of the past that shines dimly before 
us in these magical pages; it is the very time itself in which we are 
merged. We forgather with the Abbot and his monks, and the crusaders 
and pilgrims in the Shrine of the Archangel, etc. 

In my opinion, on the contrary, we " forgather " all the while with 
Mr. Adams, to our great delight, if not instruction. He offers himself 
neither as a preacher nor a teacher, but as the " Master of the Show " 
which is made of the spiritual scenery of the Middle Ages. The Middle 
Ages are transformed in Mr. Adams's mind and mood reacting upon a 
period, of which he has great knowledge, and into which he has pro- 
foundly thought himself. And the book is for us a rare trouvaille, for 
whether Mr. Adams is merged in the Middle Ages, or vice versa, we 
have a moving presentation in which we hear them speak in terms in- 
telligible to — the elect. 

Who among us feels and understands the Middle Ages? Search- 
ingly and with misgivings, the writer of this review has often asked 
himself this question. No Roman Catholic would admit that a Protes- 
tant, or one who had been such in his youth, could do much better than 
deceive himself in thinking to understand them, by conjuring up his 
artistic sympathies and interest in human striving. Can a man who does 
not believe in the Virgin understand the Middle Ages? Did Mr. Ruskin 
mean to answer this query in the negative, when he said that there had 
not been any noble art since men ceased to believe in Her? I do not 
remember just where or how Mr. Ruskin said this ; but one had best not 
remember Mr. Ruskin too specifically, for specifically he is often wrong. 
One should retain him as an ennobling mood or moralizing point of view, 
as Mr. Adams retains him, doubtless. 
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On the other hand, one may doubt, and with the hope of having 
Mr. Adams with us, whether the true believing Roman Catholic can 
know the Middle Ages as well as a man who stands outside, and is 
not part of them, but contemplates them objectively. Perhaps in the 
end one is tempted, somewhat foolishly, to think that they can be under- 
stood and felt only by some ideal personage fashioned for this purpose, 
say one who has been a Roman Catholic and gently and sadly has very 
honestly ceased to believe. Might he not know them subjectively in rem- 
iniscence, and objectively in the light of clearer knowledge? As one 
who has ascended through a bank of morning river-fog, and can look 
back and see it under the sun's beams soft and white below him along the 
trough of the river valley? 

Mr. Adams begins with an account of Mont St. Michel, literary and 
delightful like the whole book, and then takes up the Chanson de 
Roland, as belonging likewise to the eleventh century: "The 'Chanson' 
is in poetry what the Mount is in Architecture. Without the ' Chanson ', 
one cannot approach the feeling which the eleventh century built into the 
Archangel's church" (p. 12). And he makes a finely perceptive remark 
in saying, " One's translation is sure to be full of gross blunders, but the 
supreme blunder is that of translating it at all when one is trying to 
catch not a fact but a feeling" (p. 15). 

From Mont St. Michel, he passes through Normandy and the He de 
France, and comes to Chartres. There, fixing his abode, he will present 
through fascinating and suggestive chapters its towers and portals, its 
roses and its apse, its marvels of glass and the meanings of its legendary 
windows, its nave, and the church's total grand significance as the 
Virgin's palace-court. The popular dominance of the Virgin in medi- 
eval Catholicism is given sardonic emphasis. Chapters follow entitled 
the Three Queens, Nicolette and Marion, Les Miracles de Notre 
Dame. Here the superior allure and subtlety, capacity and intelligence, 
veritably the leading role of Woman in medieval life, are made to pursue 
the reader through some scores of delightful pages, overflowing with 
intellectual whim and fantasy. The reader flees but loathly from their 
captivations — their captivating paradoxes. Also the illuminating tale is 
told of Our Lady's inconsequent pity for the inconsequent sinners, her 
devotees. Judging every suppliant by his needs and love of her, Mary 
"embarrassed the Trinity" (p. 276). 

With the very clever presentation of Abelard, one begins to realize 
the intended universality — still somewhat sardonic — of the book. And 
then we read the closing chapter on Saint Thomas Aquinas, and are left 
in doubt whether we have gone the round of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, or the round of the mind of Henry Adams, which uses its 
great knowledge of that period to reflect its own reactions. 

Listen to the closing paragraph of the last chapter: 

Granted a Church, Saint Thomas's Church was the most expressive 
that man has made, and the great Gothic cathedrals were its most com- 
plete expression. 
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Perhaps the best proof of it is their apparent instability. Of all the 
elaborate symbolism which has been suggested for the Gothic cathedral, 
the most vital and most perfect may be that the slender nervure, the 
springing motion of the broken arch, the leap downwards of the flying 
buttress, — the visible effort to throw off a visible strain, — never let us 
forget that Faith alone supports it, and that, if Faith fails, Heaven is 
lost. The equilibrium is visibly delicate beyond the line of safety; 
danger lurks in every stone. The peril of the heavy tower, of the 
restless vault, of the vagrant buttress; the uncertainty of logic, the 
inequalities of the syllogism, the irregularities of the mental mirror, — all 
these haunting nightmares of the Church are expressed as strongly by 
the Gothic cathedral as though it had been the cry of human suffering, 
and as no emotion had ever been expressed before or is likely to find 
expression again. The delight of its aspirations is flung up to the sky. 
The pathos of its self-distrust and anguish of doubt is buried in the 
earth as its last secret. You can read out of it whatever else pleases 
your youth and confidence ; to me, this is all. 

Henry Osborn Taylor. 

Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, 1066-1154. Edited with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Indexes by H. W. C. Davis, Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, with the assistance of R. J. Whitwell. 
Volume I. Regesta Wttlelmi Conquestoris et Willelmi Rufi. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1913. Pp. xliii, 159.) 

It is characteristic of the neglect of diplomatic studies in England 
that the student of English history has at his disposal none of the 
Jahrbiicher, regesta, or catalogues d'actes which clear the way and 
smooth the path of the Continental investigator. The imposing series 
of Calendars deal, so far as British documents are concerned, with 
materials already handed down in chronological order, and where the 
labor of arrangement has not been performed by the scribes of the 
Middle Ages, the user of records is left to shift for himself. Even 
when a scholar of Mr. Round's competence and distinction is set to 
calendar documents in France, he is sent, not to the materials them- 
selves, but to a group of loosely made transcripts in the Public Record 
Office. It is, accordingly, a service of the first importance to the his- 
torical profession that Mr. Davis has undertaken in preparing a series of 
regesta of the charters of the Anglo-Norman kings. His qualification 
to deal with this period has been shown by a number of special in- 
vestigations, as well as by an admirable general volume, and he possesses 
the perseverance and attention to detail necessary to carry so consider- 
able a task to its end. He has had the advantage of generous co-opera- 
tion at the Record Office and the British Museum and in cathedral 
archives, as well as of the assistance of Mr. Whitwell at Oxford, and 
has been able to increase as well as to set in order the available store 
of royal charters. Thus, besides the analyses of four hundred and 
ninety-five documents of the reigns of William the Conqueror and 
William Rufus contained in the present volume, there is also an ap- 



